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Preparing "highly qualified" new teachers has becomethe mantra 
of our nation's school reform. Taking up this charge, teacher educators 
conti nueto look for ways to help pre-service teachers put both theoreti- 
cal and empirical knowledge into practice. However, they often lament 
that what pre-service teachers demonstrate and believe while they are 
taking coursework is sometimes erased the moment they spend full 
days i n theschool . When pre-serviceteachers dothei r student teachi ng, 
they quickly become submerged in every day school culture, and they 
often resort to non-theory driven behaviors rather than implementing 
what they learned in methods classes, a phenomenon among teachers 
that Lortie(1975) long ago recognized. Layered onto our responsibility 
as teacher educators to help pre-serviceteachers be reflective in their 
practice are new high stakes assessments that teacher preparation 
programs are expected to implement. This is particularly salient in 
Cal iforni a with the advent of a state-developed T eachi ng Performance 
Assessment as a featureof recent reforms i n thestandardsfor prepari ng 
new teachers (Commission on Teacher Credential ing, 2003). In an 
attempt to address these issues si multaneously, this study considered 
the problem of ineffective fieldwork experiences in the English Single 
Subject Credential P rogram at Cal iforni a State U niversity, Long Beach 
prior to student teaching by combining structured fieldwork into a 
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newly established state-mandated assessment, Teaching Performance 
Assessment T ask 1 (TPA 1). 

Our program has struggled to get pre-service teachers into the field 
in meaningful ways. We are a commuter campus with students spread 
throughoutalargegeographical region. Our studentscometouswith full 
lives— children, debt, jobs, sick family members etc... As much as we 
would love to require more extensive early fieldwork opportunities in 
tandem with our courses, this will not be possible in the foreseeable 
future. Presently pre-service teachers are required to do 75 hours of 
fieldwork prior to their student teaching semester; however, these 
experiences have not been considered valuable by them, nor satisfactory 
tous.Toomanyofthesepre-serviceteachersstrugglequitesignificantly 
when they become student teachers. Therefore, we had been looking for 
ways to be efficient with the hours that they spend in the field prior to 
bei ng student teachers. 

Thiscombi nation of a structured fieldwork component with TP A lwas 
implemented in the last course, Curriculum and Methods of Teaching 
English (C&M), that pre-serviceteacherstakepriortostudentteaching. [I 
will use the term "pre-service teacher" to refer to those students in our 
English SingleSubject program who have not yet begunstudent teaching 
and theterm "student teacher"for those who aredoi ng student teachi ng]. 
In this course, pre-service teachers are required to do fifteen hours of 
fieldwork. Fourskill areas aretargeted in TPA 1: (l)creatingdevelopmen- 
tal I y appropriate lesson plans(DALs), (2)designingeffective assessments 
(Assessment), (3) worki ng with E ngl ish Language Learners (ELL), and (4) 
working with Special Needs students (Special Needs). 

Specifically, the study looked at how participants, who were now 
student teaching, perceivedthevalueofthisstructured fieldwork infused 
intoTPA land how they articulate their skills and knowledge in thefour 
focusareas. Perception and articulation wereassessedduringthestudent 
teaching semester through a series of interviews with eleven student 
teachers. These participants had all completed the C&M course with the 
TPA 1 structured fieldwork component and were student teachers the 
semester immediately foil owing. Thisstudy, which compared three focus 
areas, D A L s, S peci al N eeds, andELL,thatincl uded str uct u red f i el dwor k 
and one (Assessment) that did not, found that structured fieldwork, made 
TPA 1 more relevant, and thus more effectively prepared students for 
student teachi ng. N ot only were parti ci pants more prepared i n thesethree 
areas, but they also felt moreconfident as they entered student teaching, 
what isoften considered "a baptism byfire."TPA 1 providedthestructure, 
but the fieldwork infused into this state-mandated assessment made it 
relevant in a way that students genuinely valued. 
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Literature Review 

It is a commonplace that pre-service teachers who are doing their 
student teachingtendtostruggleastheyattempttoapply the knowledge 
and ski I Is they learned incoursework to classroom situations. As a result, 
the need for more mentori ng and i nduction programs is frequently cal led 
for by educators (Darling-Hammond, 1997; Gold, 1996; Hargreaves & 
J acka, 1995; Moir, 2003; Odell, 1990; Odell & Huling, 2000). However, 
these cal Is are less urgent when pre-service teachers have strong early 
fieldwork experiences that give them hands on experience with the real 
problems they will face in the classroom. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that early fieldwork is known to improve pre-service teachers' abilities 
when they become full-time teachers (Goldstein & Lake, 2003; 
Ferguson, 1989; Henning et. al. 2005; Maxie2001; Pryor & Kuhn 2004). 

Alongside the concerns that our students were not being properly 
prepared in early fieldwork experiences for student teaching at the 
forefront of our minds, NoChi Id Left Behind (2002) insiststhat weassess 
our pre-service teachers to confirm that they are "highly qualified," a 
highly contested term (Porter-M agee, 2004; F ritzberg, 2003). Cal ifornia's 
recent reform of teacher education, known as SB 2042, initiated the 
Teaching Performance Expectations (TPEs) andTeaching Performance 
Assessment (TPA) that arealsohighly contested (Berlak, 2003). Thus, we 
werefaced with thetwo-fold task of prepari ng pre-serviceteachersfor the 
juggling act of effectively merging theory and practice, while also 
assessi n g t hem accord ingtostateand f eder almandates.To merge t heory 
and practice, pre-service teachers needed effective fieldwork experi- 
ences. According to Will ard-Holt and Bottomly (2000 in Henning, et al.), 
"I n order for field experiencestohavethegreatest positive impact on pre- 
service teachers, the connection between coursework and field experi- 
ence must be clear" (p. 189). Our internal concern about ineffective 
fieldwork combined with these required external forces, and the belief 
thattheconnection between state-assessments and practical experience 
and training must be clear were the impetus for this study. 

Context 

I n the F al I of 2003 our program began the process of embeddi ng T ask 
1 of the California TPA developed by the Commission on Teacher 
CredentialingintheC&M coursethat pre-serviceteacherstakejust prior 
tothestudent teaching semester. Now pre-service teachers wereasked to 
read and respond to four scenarios (DALs, ELL, Special Needs and 
Assessment) in the course. However, our experience told us that these 
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assessments weretoogeneral and hypothetical andthattheydidnot actually 
help produce better student teachers. Pre-service teachers also felt that 
these werejust isolated tasksthat did not accurately measu ret hei r abi I i ties. 
Forexample,fortheDevelopmentallyAppropriateLesson Plan, pre-service 
teachers weregi vena contextual situation, which included gradelevel, time 
allotted for the lesson, learning goals and California 6-12 standards, and 
some general i nformation about the group of students: 

Studentsarein a high school English class. They particularly need tohave 
opportunities to learn content in different ways and to revisit content. 
Many of the students enjoy the school environment and liketo socialize 
with each other. Mostofthestudentsareactivein after-school activities, 
including sports, clubs, tutoring, and jobs, which leaves little time for 
homework. Themajority of the cl ass plans to attend the local community 
col lege or technical computer school . There are some students who are 
unsure about what careers they want to pursue. About two-thirds of the 
students in this class have at least one other class with their classmates. 

For the ELL and Special Needs Scenarios students were given short 
descriptionsof each type of student, which included basic informat ion such 
as; "she i s I i ter ate i n S pan i sh , " "report cards from M exi co i ndi cate she h as 
above average grades," CELDT results indicate... Early Intermediate 
range" (scores provided); "both her parents are professionals," she is 
"somewhat shy socially, but is well liked and works well in small groups." 
For the Special Needs student data provided included: "independently 
reading text at 7 th grade level;" identified in second grade with learning 
disabilities, has support from the resource room; "struggles to decode 
words," "has asthma," and is a "self-isolating person (CCTC, 2003)." Al- 
though these descriptions attempted to give pre-service teachers a good 
picture of these scenarios, they lacked the personal contact that could 
infuse these scenarios with meaning. With the little time that we have to 
prepare prospective teachers to face a classroom of middle or high school 
students, we wanted to employ every classroom activity to its maximum 
potential. These scenarios were too generic and produced overly general- 
ized responses that did not reflect students' more refined knowledge. 

Therefore in the Spring of 2004 we added a fieldwork component to 
three of the four scenarios (See Table 1). In the fifteen hours that were 
already allotted pre-service teachers could end up not taking an active 
role intheclassrooms they were visiting, and they often complained that 
after having done observations in other courses this requirement was 
redundant. These, in fact, are the last of the 75 hours that they are 
requ i red to do. B y movi ng t he seen ar i os from "academi c" assessments to 
fieldwork assessments we hoped to provide a more meaningful experi- 
ence for our prospective teachers. 
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Table 1. AD APTED PRO MPTS from California Teaching Performance Assessment, Task 1. 

SPECIAL NEEDS SCENARIO 

Based on the special needs student you studied during your five hours of shadowing, answer the following: 

la. Describe your student, age, grade level, learning difficulties, personality, present motivational level, 
and two of his/her specific learning needs. 

lb. Identify two instructional strategies or student activities that could be challenging for your student and 
explain why it might be challenging. 

lc. Describe how you would adapt each strategy or activity to meet the needs of the student. 

l d. Explain how your adaptations would be effective for the student in making progress toward specific 
learning goals (identify the goal(s)). 

2a. W hat progress monitoring assessment(s) would you choose to obtain evidence of the student's progress 
toward these learning goal(s)? 

3a. Give a rationale for your choice of assessment. Use your knowledge of the English-language arts 
pedagogy and this student's learning needs in your rationale. 

ELL SCENARIO 

Based on the student you studied during your five hours of ELL shadowing, answer the following questions. 

1. Describe your student, age, grade level, language background, regular exposure to LI & L2, performance 
in past schools (if available), personality, present motivational level, and two of this student's specific learning needs. 
2a. Identify one instructional strategy that could be challenging for the student. 

2b. Explain why the strategy or activity you chose could be challenging to the student. Use your knowledge 
of ELL’s and your analysis of the student's learning needs in your explanation. 

3a. Describe how you would adapt the strategy or activity you identified above to meet the learning needs 
of the student. Consider specific subject matter pedagogy. 

3b. Explain how your adaptation would be effective for the student in making progress toward: i. the learning 
goal(s) of the lesson and ii. English language development.Refer to your various aspects of your description 
of the student and examples of proficiency in English. 

4a. Based on specific learning goals that you observed in your student's classroom, which progress 
monitoring assessments would you choose to monitor this student's progress toward achieving these goals? 
4b. G ive a rational for your choice of progress monitoring assessment. U se your knowledge of English language 
arts content, English language arts pedagogy, and this student's English language abilities in your rationale. 
5. Based on what you learned about this student's English proficiency, what would be your next steps in 
planning to facilitate his/her English language development? Consider specific information from your student 
description and his/her language samples when responding. 

DEVELO PM EN TALLY APPROPRIATE LESSON SCENARIO 

Based on the one-week lesson sequence that you write, you will teach 2-3 days of these lessons. At least 
one of these days you should videotape yourself. You will need to write a 2-page video reflection to include 
with this scenario. 

A. Describe the class, type of students, assigned level, actual levels, interests, motivational levels, educational 
aspirations, in one paragraph. 

B. Then think about the lesson you taught, which addressed both the learning goals (objectives) established 
by the teacher and the developmental needs of the students. W hat combination of instructional strategies (what 
the teacher does) and student activities (what the students do) did you include in the lesson? Describe one or 
more combinations of instructional strategies and student activities that address both the learning goals and 
all of the developmental needs of the students. Your description of the instructional strategies and the student 
activities should refer to and include what instructional resources would be used and how they would be used. 

C. Use your knowledge of English-language arts pedagogy and adolescent (9-12) development to explain 
why your instructional strategies and student activities: 

i. are appropriate for this high school class 

ii. address the developmental needs of these students 

iii. help these students make progress toward achieving the academic learning goals 
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The goal was to require structured fieldwork that would provide 
realistic scenarios that would dovetail with the original scenario ques- 
tions. I n the DALs scenario pre-service teachers got to know a class of 
middle or high school students, determine their developmental needs, 
and then teach a 2-3 day sequence of videotaped lessons. The videotape 
served, along with preparing pre-service teachers for TP A 4, to provide 
several important tools for learning. First it was viewed by the pre- 
service teacher, who wrote a reflection essay that explored his/her 
awareness of success i n meeti ngstudents on a developmental ly appropri- 
ate level. Then, the instructor of the course viewed the video to look for 
the pre-service teacher's ability to do the same. In some cases, the 
vi deotape was vi ewed by the master teacher as a tool for di scussi on about 
how the lessons worked. For the English Language Learner and Special 
Needs scenarios pre-service teachers were required to shadow both an 
English Language Learner and a Special Needs student. Each of these 
scenarioquestions was slightly adaptedfromtheoriginal state-developed 
tempi atesothat thefieldwork component was taken into consideration 
withintheprompt.Thefourth assessment (the Assessment Scenario) did 
not include fieldwork because the 15-hour requirement at that time 
seemed too short to incorporate all four scenarios. This scenario was 
unaltered from TP A 1, and students did the assessment scenario during 
cl ass time. Given thetimeconstraints, we determined that this scenario 
would be the one that lent itself to completion as a traditional class 
assignment, rather than a fieldwork assignment. 

In order to create a more logical flow we changed the order of these 
assignments. F irst, it seemed important that pre-service teachers start 
out getting to know a few individual middle school or high school 
students. Then they could spend some time with the teacher and the 
entire classroom before they jumped intothe2-3 day lesson. Therefore, 
duringthebeginningofthesemester pre-serviceteachers were expected 
to get to know the school and shadow both the English Learner and the 
Special Needs student. The Assessment Scenario, which did not include 
a fieldwork component, occurred about midterm. After getting to know 
the middle school or high school students individual ly and as a cl ass pre- 
service teachers wrote devel opmental I y appropriate lesson plans, units, 
and curriculum maps. Then near the end of the semester they were 
expected to i mplement a 2-3 day lesson plan consider i ng developmental 
appropriateness. Near the end of the semester they responded to the 
DevelopmentallyAppropriateLesson Plan prompts. 
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Data Source 

Thirty-four Fall 2004 pre-service teachers had taken the prior 
semester's (Spring 2004) C&M course with the altered Scenarios. I took 
a purposive sampling of this group and invited fourteen of these people, 
who had now become student teachers, to participate in this study. 
Eleven chose to participate. This was approximately one-third of the 
potential number of student teachers who could have been involved. Of 
the group of eleven student teachers, three were i nterns, teachi ng a ful I 
load and considered a probationary employee of the district; six were 
traditional student teachers, assumingtheresponsibi I ity of three cl asses 
normally taught by a certified master teacher and getting regular 
feedback from him/her; and two began with a traditional status but 
became interns midway through thesemester. These students answered 
three surveys and met every other week for two-hour taped sessions 
throughout their student teachi ng semester. Theobjective was todiscuss 
both their perception of our structured fieldwork infusedTP A 1 that they 
had done the previous semester and how they perceived that these 
assessments helped them be more prepared for student teaching. The 
meetings were taped and later transcribed. 

Results 

Student teaching often requires a radical shift of understanding, 
chal lengi ng a student teacher's i dentity, as hefehe must assume the rol e 
of theclassroom authority and directing agent, ratherthan beingtheone 
who responds tothedi recti ng agent . As weknow, havi ngtofi nal ly be "the 
teacher" can often challenge what student teachers believe in. They can 
find themselves questioning some of those belief statements that they 
wrote so passionately about in Philosophy of Teaching assignments. 
Overall, the participants in this study did feel that theTPA structured 
fieldwork gave them a much-appreciated head start to their student 
teaching experience. They referred to the shift from pre-service teacher 
tostudent teacher usi ng metaphorsthat poi nt tothefoundati onal nature 
of these changes. Kevin talked about how important it was to learn how 
to"thinkon myfeet/'andMarisol describedthesefieldworkinfusedTPAs 
asawayto "get my feet wet . " G i ven theirarticulationofthis need to h a ve 
as much practice as possible, most of them had positive feelings about 
having structured fieldworkattachedtoTPA 1. Estrella summed this up 
well, "I enjoyed this aspect of all of the [TPAjassessments that we did 
because I actually got to put the theory into practice." These student 
teachers seemed to feel a bit more confident and ready to try out what 
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they learned when they reached student teachi ng. They referred tothese 
early fieldwork experiences as aids in adaptingtothisfundamental shift 
that is student teachi ng. 

Therefore, the most significant result of this study was discovering 
the importance of structuring early (pre-student teaching) fieldwork. 
When correlated with specific learning outcomes, in this caseTPA l's 
focuson Special Needs students, EL Lsand Developmental lyAppropriate 
Lesson Plans, this early fieldwork in the C&M course was far more 
powerful thansimpleobservation. Partici pants were abletodemonstrate 
a stronger awareness of these particular aspects of their teaching. 
Another important result wasthat TP A 1 became much moreeffectiveas 
an assessment tool, si nee students didn’t see it as just another required 
assessment, but rather a meaningful part of their training. 

Perceived Value of TPA Structured Fieldwork 
(ELL and Special Needs Shadowing) 

Two of the scenarios focused on shadowing an ELL student and a 
Special Needs student. Shadowing proved to help participants become 
more intimately aware of the difficulties that ELL and Special Needs 
students face. They frequently described how they had learned many 
SDAI E strategiesduringtheircoursework, but then had not had a chance 
to real ly try them out. The common adjectives used to descri be shadow- 
ing were "beneficial " and "useful ." Working with individual middle and 
high school studentshelpedthemdiscover howthesestrategiesdoinfact 
get results. Estrella explained, 

Working with ELL students helped me understand their needs in order 
to be able to adapt my lesson so that they can achieve success in the 
classroom. This [TPA]assessment was definitely beneficial in that 
aspect... I actually have a few English Language Learners [in student 
tea chi ngjwhohavebeen mainstreamed... and they arekeepingpacewith 
mein the classroom. I did benefit from this [TPA]assessment by seeing 
which strategies the teacher used that worked and which ones I would 
change. Even more importantly the [TPAjassessment taught meabout 
thecommunication breakdown between English Learnersandteachers. 

1 1 made me more a ware of the probl ems E L L s face and how i f they don 't 
know how to read or write well in English— it affects all other subject 
areas— and they get behind rapidly. 

Through the fieldwork connected totheTPA 1 ELL scenario, Estrella 
learned that problems often occur because of miscommunication be- 
tween teachers and ELL students. Participants also realized that good 
teachers taketheinitiativein helping EL Ls be successful. "You needto 
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approach [ELL students] because they won’t always come to you. They 
may feel uncomfortable with their L 2 ski I Is, [so it's important to] have 
students help each other" (Marisol). 

For some student teachers the act of responding to the questions of 
the TPA assessment helped them make even more sense out of the 
experience. 1 1 hel ped themfi 1 1 i n thegapsthat existed i n thei r preparation 
up to this point and forced them to articulate why they do what they do 
in the classroom. Sandra described this effectively: 

I doknowthatl feel moreconfident in adapting my lesson becausel have 
so many new resources avail able to me for ideas and guidance. When I 
started [to respond tothequestions] I thought it wasgoingtobediffi cult, 
but as I looked into it more I realized that there are a plethora of 
strategies that can be used with ELLs to help them succeed in the 
classroom. I thoughtthisassignment was very helpful i n exposi ng meto 
new strategies. 

When worki ng with Special N eeds students, the most frequent theme 
that arose from pre-service teachers was their realization of the impor- 
tance of working closely with resource people at their school site. Another 
fairly regular comment was that Special Needs middle and high school 
students do not necessarily call attention tothemselves. Elise explained: 

[This TPA assessment] opened my eyes to the fact that students with 
sped al needs may not al ways havethat I abel . [ 1 1 al so] a 1 1 owed meto I ook 
closer atall students whostruggled. I learned thevalueof making deals 
or compromises with thesestudents. I now feel better prepared because 
I learnedthatclassdoesnotalwayshavetobethesameforeach student. 

Manypartici pants alsocommented on how timely and necessary learning 
toadapttheir lessons was. Sandra explained that learningabout "alter- 
native assignments and modified assignments was the most helpful 
[aspect of this TPA assessment]." Participants began to realize the 
intricacies of the challenge of working with mainstreamed ELL and 
Special Needs students. Most described the Special Needs shadowing as 
essential simply because it raised their awareness. "I had to pay more 
attention to these students. J ust facing the problem, just knowingthat 
it's out there, getting it in my head, is probably the best thing" (Elise). 

FormanythispartoftheTPAfieldworkwasthefi rsttimethat they were 
requi red to practicetheories and strategies that they had learned i n earl ier 
courses. 'Yeah [theTPA assessment] hel ped... I t'sgoodtosee[Special Needs 
students] throughout the day and how they change and the pace changes 
from a regular class to an RSP class. It's a good experience" (Kevin). Pre- 
service teachers also learned the importance of carefully thinking about 
students needs and using multi plestrategies to meet those needs. 
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Although theseTP A shadowi ngexperiences general ly proved hel pful 
to participants when they became student teachers, the most frequent 
compl ai nt with shadowing wasthat they didn’t feel they had enough time 
with the middle or high school students to really get to know them. This 
compl ai nt i s val i d, si nee i t was suggested that they spend f i ve hou rs wi th 
each mi ddl eor hi gh school student .This suggesti ons was based on the 15- 
hour requirement: 5 hours shadowing/studying the Special Needs Stu- 
dent, 5 hours shadowing/studying the ELL and 5 hours preparing and 
teaching a 2-3 day sequence of lessons. As understandable as the 
complaint about the lack of time is, it also indicates the success of the 
project, si nee partici pants wereaskingfor more, thus indicatingthat they 
saw the value of the exercise. Mandy made a suggestion that we will 
incorporate in thefuturefor both shadowing assignments: 

Perhaps if weshared our results and got to see how others [in theclass] 
dealt with their special needs students, we would havea bagoftricksto 
pull from when we later found ourselves in that scenario. 

Some parti ci pantsfelt that theTP A shadowi ng I acked an i mportant 
element: consulting more with the middle or high school student's 
teacher. They believethis would have better helped them understand 
how classroom teachers manage Special Needs students in a 
mainstreamed cl assroom. 

I just wish I had moreof a background in how to help them... Because 
I mean, the[TPA]assessmentwedid wassomewhat helpful, butl didn't 
really talk to the teacher about the student. It was more about me and 
thestudent, meassessingthestudent, andnotmetalkingtotheteacher 
about how they would doit. So I think that would be hel pful, because I 
have eight [special needs students] in one of my classes. (Sandra) 

Although it offered them a chance to break away from the theories 
and get to know an individual middle or high school student, which they 
felt was a great benefit, some thought it did not prepare them with 
strategies to teach. 

... it was hel pfu I tomakethem human, and get on thei r same wavel ength; 
but, as far as practical ski Ms that I havein thetool box, it didn't helpat 
all. In theclass I have right now I havejust a handful of students that 
areELL.andl really don't have, sort of, inmytool box of differentiating 
my lesson plans, I don't have anything like, right off thetopof my head 
that I can use with those students. (Mandy) 

Theeternal probl em, that is, that every middleor high school student 
is different and different strategies work with different students, was a 
recurring comment with these TPA assessments. Participants didn't 
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expect a formula for dealingwith individual students, but somefelt they 
still weren't prepared to handle some of their most difficult middle and 
high school students. Although it did seem to help set a foundation, the 
TP A shadowing was cl early not thesi I ver bul let that gavepartici pantsall 
the knowledge and ski 1 1 s that they hoped for. 

In Educational Psychology I did a report on ADD that really got into 
detail, and then in your class I observed the ADD student, and now one 
of my worst students has ADD. But I wasn't really prepared for it, even 
knowing whatl did. Itjust didn't helpme. I think in the report that I did 
for you I had said, well, I'm going to make him do more work. And I 
remember oneof your notes said "Areyou sureyou want to make hi m do 
morework if hehasa hard time concentrating?" I haven't really differ- 
entiated the work for ADD students— and I do have a lot of students. I 
haven't had the time... I 'm just barely getting my lessons out thereto 
alter it. Sothey'rejust, I think, doing thebest they can, and I givethem 
more cl ass time. You know, things I ikethat, but nothing major, nothing 
major where I say, "Do 2, 4, and 7, and that will tell me..." (Mandy) 

With so much to manage i n one's fi rst semester of student teachi ng, 
especially if one is an intern— like Mandy— , the challenge to just have 
provocative lessons ready every dayfor al I fivecl ass is morethan enough, 
and having to consider ways to adapt them seems impossible. 

H owever, the majority of the parti ci pants did descri be some benefit 
of these shadowing experiences. Chris pointed out that considering 
strategies to teach specific middle and high school students has helped 
him be a better teacher to all students. He describes how he uses 
strategiesthat helearned during this shadowing. "[Shadowing students] 
affected the way I work with students in general... and howl gettoknow 
them." Given these comments it seems that pre-service teachers believe 
that thestructured fieldwork was effective in helpingthembe, at the very 
least, more aware of Special Needs and ELL students. 

Articulated Demonstration of Success 
with ELL and Special N eeds Students 

The second aspect of this study concentrated on how pre-service 
teachers were actually demonstrating their ability to adapt their lessons 
when they started student teaching. This structured fieldwork within 
TP A 1 had in fact impacted their skills and confidence as pre-service 
teachers. They discussed a wide range of strategies that they had tried 
with their ELL students. The following strategies were the most com- 
monly mentioned: 
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• Use more visuals 

• Focus moreon vocabulary, including word part and Latin roots 

• Balance the focus on content and grammar 

• Domi n i-grammar lessonsand with each new I esson bu i Id accountabi I ity 

• Design carefullystructured group work 

• Give extra time to complete assignments 

• Offer more one-on-one attention 

• Encourage students to respond with personal experiences 

• Remember that speaking ski I Is and writing ski I Is often do not match 

They were also very sensitive of the stigma attached to being an ELL. 

The thing is you have to be really careful about the way you do it, too. 
Becauseyou don 'twanttomakethem feel bad, or, you don't wanttomake 
them feel stupid. If you make them feel stupid then they won't want to 
do the work. (Craig) 

I try to put my ELL kids with someone I knew would be able to help 
them... because they have the same language background or because 
that kid isjust kind of cool... and has a good attitude... I [also]givethem 
study guides, just to give them time in class to work. (Kevin) 

Pre-serviceteachersalsodiscussedspecificstrategiesthat they used 
when worki ng with Sped al N eeds students. M any strategies weresi mi I ar 
to those used with ELL students, but several strategies they described 
were specific to Special Needs students: 

• Start with a quick-write (timed) and turn this intoa longer essay. 

•Givestudentsjust three writing goal sand peer edit, highlighting prob- 
lems with j ust thesethree. Then for thenext essay, add oneor twomore. 

•Give extra time, allow student to read another book when rest of class 
is reading— since he's already finished at home. 

•Have students do prewriting, bubbling, clustering. 

•Doa lot moregraphic organizers. 

• H ave more student conferences. 

Pre-service teachers seemed comfortable using the resources at the 
school to learn better how to help each individual student. Some 
commented on how important it is to know the student’s I EP plan and 
adapt the lessons based on these suggestions. Others commented on 
using the resource rooms that their schools provided. Often they found 
the rewards of this extra effort surprisingly satisfying. 

I have a student who has difficulty with languages and math due to a 
processing disorder related to visual and auditory skills. So, I read [the 
I EP] when I first got it...And...hebrought hisgradeupfroman F toaC, 
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throughout the quarter, just because I started giving him a little more 
time on tests, and a I ittlemoretimeonessaysand writing assignments, 
and I felt he really needed it. (Elise) 

Marisol expressed her concern that Special Needs students feel too 
singled out, especially in I EP meetings. She concentrated on the good 
behaviors and strong ski I Is of her students duri ng these encounters with 
administrators and parents. Overall pre-serviceteachersweresensitive 
to the difficulties that Special Needs students face. They were all 
conscious that they have to have different expect at ions for their Special 
Needs students. 

I n sixth period I have four to five kids.. .So, I always have to be careful 
abouttheseatingchart, you know, I wantthemtoall sit nexttoeach other, 

I don'twantthemtositwherethey'regoingtobedistracted, I trytomove 
them closer to me. And, I just kind of keep tabs, when I 'm walking around 
I makesuretocheckonthemandl trytobeunderstanding. Sometimes 
they might take longer toget things started, so I won't get mad at them 
thewayl would other kids. I say, "Well, why isn't your work out, what's 
goingon?"l won't havethatattitudewith them, I might say, "Oh?areyou 
getting ready to start? all right, so..." (Marisol) 

Estrella realized that seating was crucial sothat Special Needs students 
felt a part of the class, not just the teacher's special project. "I always 
made sure I kept them close to me. Not too close to me where other 
students were going to wonder why I 'mtalkingtothem on the side, but 
just to make sure that they have the assignment down, they know what 
they're doing." 

Still, not all student teachers experienced success in helping English 
Learners and Special Needs students. The first problem for some was 
that they did not really know when they had ELL or Special Needs 
students in their room. They had either not been given information from 
the administration, or they were unaware that they were expected to 
read the codes on their roster that might have given them an indication. 
Some were not able to clearly articulate what they would do if they had 
an English Learner in their class. I n some cases it seemed that if the 
student was compl i ant then thestudent teacher was not focusi ng on h i m/ 
her. As is common when teachers are faced with five larged asses a day, 
student teachers seem much more concerned withthosethat arejust not 
doing the work. I n some cases they had no idea whether these were also 
the middle and high school students who were coming from ELL 
backgrounds or who had Special Needs. 

These extensive conversations showed that most student teachers 
found that the structured fieldwork combi ned TPA 1 that they had done 
in the previous semester's course helped them significantly by increasing 
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their sensitivity to otherwise often overlooked populations. They were 
not only reading and discussing how to deal with these two groups of 
students, they were living it. It is less clear, however, what the correla- 
tion is between thestructured fieldwork and theski I Isthat students were 
successful I yableto implement. Still, these conversations did pointed out 
that theTPA structured fieldwork and assessment had clearly given 
them exposure and awareness. 

Perceived Value of TPA Structured Fieldwork 
(Creating, Implementing, Evaluating DALs) 

Near the beginning of theCurriculum and Methods cl ass pre-service 
teachers had gotten to know two individual middle or high school 
studentsthrough theshadowi ngfieldwork descri bed above. At theend of 
thiscoursetheywereabletopracticethefull experience of teachingtheir 
own class. This experience of creating, implementing, and evaluating 
developmental I y appropriate lessons plans [DALs], was perceived by 
most pre-service teachers to be the most valuable part of thestructured 
fieldwork experience. Students thought it was beneficial that they had 
been required to do an extended lesson in theC&M course and to really 
think carefully about how to engage their students. One of the most 
important products of this experience was the way in which pre-service 
teachers expressed thei r awareness that every cl ass i s different and that 
it isthejobof theteacher todiscover the level of every group they teach 
and create lessons that take them from where they are to a place of 
greater knowledge and skills. Marisol summarized: 

This [TPA]assessment helped me understand the complexity of making 
lesson plans. I saw how students' reality and learning goals have to be 
taken intoaccount. I hadtoorganizeobjectives, instructional strategies, 
student activities and instructional resources. Thesewereal I things that 
I knew were necessary, but I 'dhadfew opportunities of explicitly combi n- 
i ng them i n I esson pi ans. . . I began tou nderstand that havi ng I esson pi ans 
using such elements helps give appropriate/adequate instruction. 

Some did not find success in their first extended teaching opportu- 
nity. However, although the 2-3 day lesson did not go well for some, they 
felt they had learned valuable lessons about the complexity of meeting 
middle and high school students where they are, rather than expecting 
students to al ready have a certai n I evel of preparati on . T hey commented 
on how enormous a task it was to make their lessons developmental I y 
appropriate. Pre-service teachers learned that a middle or high school 
student might be trying very hard to follow, but that certain factors just 
were not yet i n pi ace. They learned the i mportance of breaki ng materi al 
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i ntosmal I chunks. Some described how thesame lesson hadtobetailored 
toindividual classes. E Use describe her experience: 

I definitely used that [TPA]assessment ...and saw the difference be- 
causel taughttwodaysoffreshmen cl asses— onewasan honors, and one 
was a regular. The regular class had the Special Needs student that I 
followed before, earlier i n the semester, and the honors class obviously 
wasfar more intellectually advanced. So,thefirstday, weread thesame 
story. I walked theregular kidsthrough it. With the Honors kids, weread 
half together and they finished on their own. The next day I had the 
regular kids do a storyboard on construction paper, you know, just do a 
basic plotline. We discussed the mood and the theme, but it wasn't our 
primary objective because they struggled with just getting the plot line 
in thecorrect order. Thenext day with thehonorsdass, instead of focusing 
on plot, we reviewed setting quickly, what setting means, and then we 
dida Venn diagram comparing two settings. Wealsodiscussed how the 
setting affected the mood. Finally, they made a big movie poster 
incorporating the mood of the story into a poster. I definitely had more 
confidence in this area when I started student teaching. 

However, E Use was sure that she had not mastered theski I Is of creating 
DALs. She was honest and insightful about the difficulty in learning her 
students'"actual levels, interests, motivational levels, educational aspi- 
rations" required by the assignment. Although she was successful in 
doing the assignment she explained, 

I hopethat[the[TPA]assessment] will berelevant. Right now, adjusting 
for the i nterests and learning goals is impossible. As the majority of my 
students' I earning goal saretograduateor get a good grade, it seems that 
theonlyadjustment istomakesurethey under stand everything (which 
is no true adjustment). 

Comments I i kethis remi nd methat we need to i mproveour methods 
for teachingpre-serviceteachers"how"tolearn about their students. Our 
C& M cou rsefa i I ed todot h i s. Often st udent teachers sta rt t hei r f i rst week 
thinking that they just have to know their material and keep control of 
the class. By doing more to learn about their middle school and high 
school students early, they wi 1 1 fi nd that they can fi ne-tunethei r content 
so that it's more engaging to their students. This engagement will 
alleviate one of a pre-service teacher's greatest worries, keeping misbe- 
havior to a minimum. 

Sti 1 1 , bei ng abletothi nk and pi an i n a systematic way after acqui ri ng 
an understanding of the developmental level of a class was considered 
highly valuable to these student teachers. Some commented on the 
importance of reflecting on this teaching experience. Sandra stated: 
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[ThisTPA assessment was] very practical [and] very useful. I likethefact 

that we planned it and actually followed through with it. It gave mea 

foundation toplan for enough timeand teach sothereisnotimewasted... 

[ 1 1] a I so al I owed me to re-eva I u ate anddistinguish between f u n act i vi t i es 

and fun learning strategies, likegroup work, Think, Pair, Shareetc.... 

An especially salient outcome of this assessment was that pre-service 
teachers became more aware of the importance of reflective practice. 
Craigfoundtheexericseof actually creating DALs in afi el dwork setting 
helped him seethe value of learning about his middle and high school 
students in more detail. Even though he was still having trouble 
executing lesson plansthatdidinfact meet his students attheappropri- 
ate developmental level, he felt he had strategies to learn about his 
students. Therefore he was moving towards lesson plans that were 
effective. 'Yea, we had talked about [creating DALs], Talking about it is 
one thing, doing it is another.... more practice would have been better." 

This discussion led to an assessment of how much our program 
requi res pre-servi ceteacherstopracticethethi ngsthat they arelearning 
in the classroom. Chris felt that when courses had a component that 
requi red him to go out totheschools,theexpectation (explicit or implicit) 
was that he would be observing, which he admitted was "a lot of times, 
kind of pointless... Curriculum and Methods was my only fieldwork... I 
know for a fact when it was called 'fieldwork' I realized 'I'm in for 
something now.' And luckily I did that. Otherwise I would have gotten 
hereandl would have been like, oh my gosh, what am I doing?Andl still 
was likethat, it just would have been worse." 

Articulated Demonstration of Success with DAL 

During student teaching, students described a number of ski I Isthat 
they were now practicing that demonstrated their ability to create 
Developmental ly Appropriate Lesson Plans. They alsolisted a wide range 
of strategies they use to assess middle school and high school students' 
developmental levels and create lessons plans that would meet them 
where they were and take them further. The following were regularly 
employed by one or more of the student teachers: 

• Prewriting 

• Scaffolding 

• Role Playing 

• Guided reading 

• Teach the Class 

• Anticipatory Sets 

• Reciprocal teaching 
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• GraphicOrganizers 

• Early writing samples 

• Designing, and teaching with, Rubrics 

• Bloom's Taxonomy applied to questioning 

• Graded papers evaluated to inform planning 

However, even though most student teachers could list many ways 
in which they would try to create developmental I y appropriate lesson 
plans, this did not always ensure that they could describe how they 
determined a middle or high school student’s level, nor did they consis- 
tently feel they had hit the mark. 'This is a weak area for me. Um, I get 
a lot of kids that don't understand, and I don't know what to do because 
I am so busy with everybody else, and then I getashareof kidswhoare, 
just not getting anything" (Mandy). Although they wereshowing some 
awareness of the need to meet students wherever they are, student 
teachers still had a hard time articulating how they do it. As a teacher 
educator I found it difficult to determine if their inability to articulate 
reflected their inability to also create Developmentally Appropriate 
Lessons. Duringsomeof our discussions their primary concern wasjust 
having enough material toget through the period, toget their students' 
interest and to keep them on task. Our program still needs to consider 
other/more ways to teach pre-service teachers to assess thei r students' 
interests, tofind out at what level their students are developmentally, 
and to monitor and adjust as necessary. 

Perceived Value ofTPA 
w/t/ioutStructured Fieldwork (Assessment) 

Unlikethe shadowing experienceand DAL assignment, theAssess- 
ment component did not requi restructured fieldwork. Lookingback from 
the vantage point of student teaching, students were less enthusiastic 
about the Assessment assignment. Most found that it did remind them 
about the importanceof multi pleassessments. Marisol states, "I remem- 
ber thinking how easy it can betoforget the logic of assessments.'^ ackie 
expl ai ned that "this wi 1 1 hel p meto make sure I don’t ask too much of the 
ELL kids. It also will help me design assessments for the ELL kidsthat 
are specifically relevant to them, so that they can better identify with 
what I am asking them to do." And Katrin attested to the fact that it 
"helped me see alternatives." However, overall theyfeltthattheAssess- 
ment scenario, which had them look at one assessment plan and 
determine how to improve it, was too reductive. One student teacher 
called it "basic common sense" (Estrella) and another admitted, "I was 
unclear about the instruction and felt as if I were explaining very little" 
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(Sandra). They also felt that this was just an exercise, not a useful 
experience. Kevin described, 'When I did this assessment... I just needed 
to look at that one [scenario] in particular, but I didn’t necessarily get a 
global approach toit."Mandy admitted, "I honestlyfeltlikel wasgivingthe 
answer my instructor wanted, instead of fully understanding the assess- 
ment process. Understanding students’ academic strengths and weak- 
nesses also plays into assessi ng effectively." H owever, one student, E I ise, 
considered the Assessment scenario valuable. "I think improving one 
teacher's assessment definitely helped just to give me more creativity. It 
was defi nitely an exercise i n creativity and adaptabi I ity. Since it was only 
that one exercise, though, I think if you did more throughout the cl ass..." 

Articulated Demonstration of Success with Assessment 

I n theactual act of student teachi ng, assessment proved i mmensely 
challenging for most student teachers. Craig's comment is representa- 
tive of many of the student teachers struggles. He explains that when 
he began student teaching he was so focused on creating good lessons 
that he thought he could just use his master teachers' assessments. 
Soon he felt like 

...the guy in the circus with all the plates in the air... And I came to this 
realization one day that I had to sit down and make sure I was really 
assessing what they were learning... then I realized, okay well, other 
teachersaregoingtoassessdifferentlythan I assess becausethey'regoing 
to teach differently than I teach. ..nowl tell myself, 'You know what you 
wantthemtolearn.andyou know whatyou'regoingtoget at, andyou know 
that you can tel I yourself when you don't gettosomethingthat you wil I not 
assessthemonthat/'Andsol 'vejust really tried tomakesurethat I write 
downwhatl do, and then when I get to the assessment I ask myself, "Did 
I really do that?" You know, sol just have to keep questioning myself. 

During student teaching, although they felt they lacked ski I Is in assess- 
ment they were still able to list many ways in which they assessed their 
students. 

Clearly student teachers had a myriad of ideas for how to do 
assessment well; they did not thoughtfully identify, however, what 
students should be I earning each day, and thus it seemed that they may 
not have been doi ng assessment i n a systematic way. They came up with 
good ideas, but then didn't necessarily implement them as often or as 
appropriately as they could. Mandy’s concern about completing the 
course assignment without structured fieldwork in the area of assess- 
ment resulted in her feeling that she was just "giving the answer my 
instructor wanted." Her suggestion was to include "numerous, specific 
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scenarios that credential students could use as practice [which] would 
givestudents a more prepared understandi ng of assessment. (Al most I i ke 
drills— constant drills)." 

This difference in response between those TPA areas that had 
structured fieldwork and the one that did not is indicative of the 
importance of structured fieldwork. Being exceptional, and even ad- 
equate, in any of these areas is a challenge for all teachers, and most 
teach ers wou I d agree t h at assessment isjustaschallengingastheother 
three. Also, student teachers' immaturity in assessment cannot be 
entirely linkedtoa lack of fieldwork prior to student teaching. However, 
the fact that the student teachers themselves suggest including the 
fieldwork component in this scenario indicatesthat they seethevalue in 
it. Aswecan see from the Special Needs, ELL, and DAL scenarios, at the 
very least, this goal-oriented early fieldwork created heightened aware- 
ness and sensitivity. I n the Assessment component this sensitivity was 
not nearly as pronounced. 


Discussion 

This study confirms the hypothesis that having pre-service teachers 
more regularly involved in structured fieldwork experiences which are 
tiedtoTPA lmakesthemfeel and be more prepared for student teaching. 
Although I had my doubts when they were first introduced, this state- 
designed assessment hasinfact hel pedthiscourse become morefocused. 

I had been fairly resistant totheexpectation that I would have to include 
a TPA Task in my course, since I have often felt that these types of 
assessments are not productive for student learning and only serve to 
provi deconfirmation atthestatelevel that wehavestandardsandweare 
standardized. However, I wassurprisedathowchoosingthesefourareas 
tofocusthecourse provided a structurethatthecourse had been lacking. 
Although the state-developed template we were given needed slight 
altering for clarification, it took me into new areas of inquiry that have 
strengthened the course. The assignment also enriched shared inquiry 
during class discussion. Still, throughout the surveys, discussions and 
interviews, student teachers did not remember or even mention much 
about writing responses to the state-designed assessment. What they 
considered valuable— what they remembered— was the fieldwork. 

Therefore this study seems to indicate that structured fieldwork is 
more effective and combined with the TPA requirement improved the 
way we prepare our pre-service teachers for student teaching. Partici- 
pants demonstrated that they not only perceived the value of the TPA 
structured fieldwork, but that they had a heightened awareness of these 
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objectives and a greater concern in learning how to be better teachersin 
these areas. It is also apparent that without the fieldwork component 
students werenot as awareor sensitive, that is, in thearea of assessment. 
Therefore, structured fieldwork will continueto be implemented in our 
C&M course alongside each of the four parts of theTPA 1. 

Kevin reiterated how important structured fieldwork is: "I am sure I 
wi 1 1 conti nuetoappreciate[thesehands-on assessments], . .Thereprobably 
could be moreof this 'real life' fieldwork in the program. "Although a very 
motivated student teacher, Craig also described how even though his 
professors encouraged him to play an active role when he was doing 
"observation hours," without structured fieldwork he found it difficult to 
initiate activity. It was only through TP A structured fieldwork that hefelt 
he was real ly bei ng prepared for student teachi ng. 

I was stretched to find thetimetoget into the schools as much as I did, 
andl remember being scared toask a teacher if I could teach something. 
Now, I 'mthinkingtomyself, man, I wish I had asked threeother teachers 
if I could do a lesson in their classroom. There's got to be a way before 
student tea chi ngtogi vestuden tsthiski nd of experienceinthedassroom 
because it's not as bad as I thought it was going to be... doing these 
projects at least got me into the classroom to work with a teacher who 
I could talk to. 

Even given programmatic constraints, we can give pre-service teach- 
ers a variety of hands-on, focused experiences. I n addition, our program 
will now needtofind waystomaketheobservation hours that we require 
in other courses, a total of 75 for each pre-service teacher, matter much 
more. Focused fieldwork assignments give pre-service teachers realistic 
classroom situations with which tograpple. Mandy reminds usjust how 
important it is for student teachers to not simply have book knowledge, 
strategies they can list, but to begin to form habits of mind. 

Right now... it's just so incredibly overwhelming that anything that 
wasn't a habit in the past just gets lost... there's so many decisions that 
you havetomakeduringtheday, and so many things you 're balancing, 
you know, staying in theeyeofthestorm.. .it would beniceif all ofthose 
thingswerealreadyaroutineandifwewereso saturated with itthat you 
didn't have to think twice. 

Having structured fieldwork experiences, and thoughtful discussions 
about theseexperiences in the uni versify classroom, meansthat student 
teachers wi 1 1 have more confidence when they approach thei r fi rst weeks 
in student teaching. They will have begun to develop ha bits that will not 
"get lost" in the whirlwind of daily planning and decision-making. Even 
more importantly, thegreater amount of real lifeexperiencethat wecan 
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giveour pre-serviceteachers in the schools, the more likely they will stay 

in this profession after student teaching and make it their life career. 
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